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324 Demoralization Inseparable from War. 

did we read a more savage debate than that in the House of Lords of June 21, 
occasioned by this sad affair. The earl of Malmsbury characterized it as the 
most atrocious act, and after ransacking English history, he could find no par- 
allel to it. The earl of Clarendon, for the ministry, pronounced it ' an outrage 
so horrible and unparalleled, and so much at variance with the usages and cus- 
toms of civilized nations, that one is compelled to believe the perpetrators of it 
cannot have acted on instructions, and have met with the approval of their 
superiors.' Here was some show of sense ; but what must be thought of the 
words of such a character as Lord Brougham ? He said, amidst cheers, ' the 
Russian government must be called on not only to disclaim and disown, but to 
punish the perpetrators of a deed so extraordinary and so cruel If ever the 
land cried for blood, it is now.' It is but just to state that such a savage cry 
for vengeance met with a proper rebuke. The indignation and the feeling 
exhibited at the alleged violation of a flag of truce, are natural and commend- 
able ; but retaliation would only give to the war additional ferocity. 

Another evidence is the tone of the British press towards Russia and the 
Russians. Thus the authorities and people of Hango are spoken of ' as a pack 
of savages as ignorant of the inspirations of humanity as of the usages of war 
among civilized nations." Let us reflect a little. The Russians have exhibited 
not a few traits of humanity. British prisoners who have been taken to the 
various Russian stations — even to St. Petersburg — have been treated with 
marked kindness ; every attention has been paid to them ; and in some instances 
they have published grateful tributes of acknowledgement. And on various 
occasions, in interviews before Sebastopol, Russian officers have been spoken 
of as evincing the courtesy and the refinements of gentlemen. But war is 
doing its legitimate work of poisoning the public mind. It was so in the past. 
For years prior to 1815 the same British press was in the habit of thus charac- 
terizing the French. Napier, in 1814, says, ' No English writer, orator or 
politician had for many years used milder terms than robbers, murderers, 
atheists and tyrants, when speaking of Frenchmen and their sovereign.' The 
French were about the same sort of people in 1814 they are now ; and such 
language would now be regarded as decidedly libellous. The atrocities com- 
mitted at Kertch and other places on the Sea of Azoff, have been brought to 
the notice of the British government. No doubt every attempt will be made 
to restrain villains from the commission of their villainy. But this will be in 
vain. War is let loose on the world ; war in its most rugged aspect ; war 
verily and literally to the knife, and the knife to the hilt ; war in an arena more 
bloody than the world ever before saw. It will grow naturally by what feeds 
it — human gore ; and the last London Times admits that it ' must continually 
become more relentless, and more incapable of compromise, or even of humanity.' " 
— Boston Post. 



RECENT ITEMS FROM THE WAR. 

Unsuccessful Assault by the Allies. — I can give you few particulars of 
the attack on the Malakoff; but the plan of assault appears to have consisted 
in assaulting the work on both flanks and the front simultaneously, and with 
overwhelming numbers; twenty-five thousand are said to have been engaged. 

They found the redoubts swarming with defenders, and guns bristling from 
every embrasure. On them, as on our own men, showers of grape andcannis- 
ter were thrown out, literally mowing down whole battalions at a time ; whilst 
from along the whole semi-circular line of parapet, the crowd of riflemen sent 
volley after volley into their disordered ranks, that passed through them like a 
sheet of molten lead. Three times they gave way, and as often rallied ; but 
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were finally driven back after a struggle of some three hours and a half, leaving 
the space between the Mamelon and Malakoff literally covered with the dead 
and dying. 

With our own men, the space to be passed over from our most advanced 
trenches to the Redan was somewhat about seven hundred yards ; and from 
the first moment of their rushing over the parapet towards the point of attack, 
they were met by the same awful and annihilating storm of cannister andgrape. 
Many fell within the first dozen yards ; and thence on to some broken ground 
about midway, in which the remainder sought cover, the field was strewed with 
the slain and wounded. An officer present in the affair, and who was one of 
the few who escaped uninjured, described the fire to me as being perfectly 
awful — much more severe, he assured me, than that which greeted our men at 
Alma, where he also fought, and received a wound. Few of them ever reached 
the abattis in front of the work — none, I believe, ever saw the deep ditch which 
protects its approaches. 

I have already mentioned the confusion which characterized the first com- 
mencement of our movement; and coupling this with the murderous prepar- 
ations made by the enemy, you will be at no loss to understand that success 
was most improbable. During the whole affair Lord Raglan and Sir G. Brown 
were ensconced within our eight-gun battery ; but, though this afforded a good 
view of the scene of the struggle and the disorder which marked it, they ap- 
peared unable to give efficient directions for the correction of our multiplied 
blunders. When the sad scene was ended, our men straggled back by every 
safe avenue to the camp, in a state of dispirited confusion well in keeping with 
the mob-like disorder in which they had been throughout the assault. 

About midnight of Monday, I was roused up by the sound of a terrific can- 
nonade, and sustained musketry fire, along the whole front from our left to the 
French right ; and on hastening out to the height in advance of the Victoria 
Redoubt, I heard and witnessed what induced me to believe that a night attack 
had been made by ourselves and the French to retrieve the fortune of the day. 
From the Malakoff to the extreme left of the Redan, a space of about a mile, 
whole clouds of flame burst along the line from the sustained discharges of some 
two hundred cannon, whilst musketry filled up the short intervals from both 
our own and the enemy's ground. The night was pitch dark, and as the storm 
of shells whistled through the air, nothing could be grander than the fiery 
parabolis of these terrible messengers, from battery to redoubt, and from re- 
doubt back again to battery. 

I have neither time nor power to describe the magnificent but awful pyro- 
technic scene. Next morning there was hardly a gun fired on either side ; and 
about twelve o'clock we hoisted a flag to request the necessary truce for the 
burial of our dead. At 4 o'clock, it was granted, and our dead and wounded, 
the latter in a most painful state, were brought in. The Russians threw out 
an advanced line of sentries to keep off prying eyes from the Redan; and a 
similar precaution having been taken on our side, the neutral space was thus 
narrowed greatly. The scenes of battle carnage have been often enough des- 
cribed ; so I need only say that this was like the rest — harrowing to look on. 
Dead and dying lay all over the ground. 

Some Aftek-Scenes of the Assault. — Armistice. — The natural conse- 
quence, says a letter to the London Times, of such a contest as that which took 
place yesterday, is an armistice to bury the dead. Our batteries and riflemen 
ceased firing, and the Russians crowded the tops of the parapets of the Redan 
and the Round Tower (Malakoff) batteries, and did notharrass us by any fire ; 
but of course it was dangerous to go out in front of the lines till they hoisted 
the white flag also. The advanced trenches were filled with officers and sol- 
diers eager to find the bodies of their poor comrades ; but they could not stir 
out of the parallels. They waited patiently and sadly for the moment when 
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friendship's last melancholy office could be performed. It was a very hot day ; 
and of all the places in the world where heat displays its utmost power, a trench 
before Sebastopol is the most intolerable. Every moment anxious eyes were 
turned to the huge wall of earth before the Round Tower and behind the abat- 
tis of the Redan, in the hope of seeing the answering flag ; but our own was the 
only one in view, and the French were still firing away on our left at the Rus- 
sian works. Boats were at last seen to leave the roads of Sebastopol, and to 
meet boats from the fleet at the entrance ; and it became known that the Rus- 
sians had acceded to an armistice, and that it was to take place at 4 o'clock in 
the afternoon. 

A Glimpse of the Woundkd. — To pass the weary time away, there was 
nothing to do but watch the Russians at work repairing their batteries, and to 
make out the bodies which lay scattered about in front of the Redan and Mal- 
akoff. It was agonizing to see the wounded men who were lying there under 
a broiling sun parched with excruciating thirst, racked with fever, and agonized 
with pain — to behold them waving their caps faintly, or making signals towards 
our lines, over which they could see the white flag waving, and not be able 
to help them. They lay where they fell, or had scrambled into the holes 
formed by shells ; and there they had been for thirty hours — oh ! how long and 
how dreadful in their weariness ! An officer told me that one soldier, who was 
close to the ahattis, when he saw a few men come out of an embrasure, raised 
himself on his elbow, and, fearing he should be unnoticed and passed by, raised 
his cap on a stick, and waved it till he fell back exhausted. Again he rose, and 
managed to tear off his shirt, which he agitated in the air till his strength failed 
him. His face could be seen through a glass ; and my friend said he never 
could forget the expression of resignation and despair with which the poor fel- 
low at last abandoned his useless efforts, and folded his shirt under his head to 
await the mercy of Heaven. Whether he was alive or not when our men went, 
I cannot say ; but five hours of thirst, fever and pain, under a fierce sun, would 
make awful odds against him. The red coats lay sadly thick over the broken 
ground in front of the abattis of the Redan, and blue and gray coats were scat- 
tered about, or lay in piles in the rain courses before the Malakoff. 

Fate of the Common Soldiers. — There is a red jacket in the grass, a 
private lying on his face as if he were fast asleep ; his rifle, with the barrel 
curved quite round, and bent nearly in two by the grape shot which afterward 
passed ttirough his body, is under him, and the right hand which protrudes 
from under his chest, still clutches the stock. It was the first body I saw, and 
the nearest to our lines ; but, as we advanced and passed the sentries, they lay 
thick enough around and before him, and the litter-bearers were already busy. 

Condition of Slain Officers. — Col. Rye's body was found near the abat- 
tis on the right of the Redan, his boots and epauletts gone. His head was 
greatly swollen, and his features — and a fine manly face it had been — were near- 
ly undistinguishable. Col. Shadforth's remains were discovered in a similar 
state. The shattered form of Sir John Campbell lay close up to the abattis. 
His sword and boots were taken ; but the former is said to be in the Light Div- 
ision camp. It is likely he was carried away from the spot where he fell up to 
the ditch of the abattis for the facility of searching the body, as he cannot have 
got so far in advance as the place where he lay. Already his remains were 
decomposing fast, and his fece much disfigured. 

Outrages at Kertch and Yenikale. — The Russian army, amounting 
to about 2,500 men, abandoned Kertch on the afternoon of the day on which 
the Allied troops landed at Ambalaki, and were followed by a large number 
of the inhabitants, consisting of the nobles, Government employees and per- 
sons of wealth, who carried with them such property as they could collect in 
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their trepidation, leaving behind them their houses full of furniture, an d all 
articles which were too cumbrous for so sudden a removal. The persons 
left in the city were the poorer Russians, Greek traders, Jews and Tartars. 
The Allies entered Kertch the following morning. The population, one and 
all, made their submission, offering bread and salt to their conquerors in accord- 
ance with the Russian custom. They were assured that they would be pro- 
tected, and their lives and property spared. The troops moved on to Yeni- 
kale, leaving behind a few sailors and soldiers to guard the city, and destroy 
certain manufactories of warlike instruments. 

In the afternoon, the crew of some merchant ships landed, and began to 
bieak into the houses of absent proprietors, and to pillage the contents. 
What they could not remove, they smashed into atoms. Towards evening, 
Turkish stragglers from the camp, and others who had fallen out of the line 
of march, flocked into the town, and perpetrated the most atrocious crimes. 
To plunder and wanton devastation they added violation and murder. 
The Tartars joined the Turks, led them from house to house, and pointed 
out, as victims to their cupidity and lust, the Russian trades-people and mer- 
chants who had rendered themselves obnoxious to their ignorance and fan- 
aticism. One miscreant was shot by a French soldier as he came down the 
street in triumph, waving a sword wet with the blood of a child whom he had 
hacked to pieces. Others were slain in the very act of committing the most 
horrible and indescribable outrages. Respect for life was established only by 
its destruction. Such was the treatment of the unarmed, unoffending, and 
innocent inhabitants of a city that had cast itself upon the mercy of its van- 
quishers, and had been promised protection and security ! Some of the 
French, we are informed, joined in the excesses of the Turks during this 
terrible night of nameless horror and blood, and on the following day Eng- 
lish merchant sailors united with the fiends already ashore in the work of 
rapine and destruction. 

At the back of the town stood a building erected after the model of the 
Parthenon, used as a museum, and filled with antiquities of inestimable 
value. The Times correspondent, to whom we are indebted for the foregoing 
particulars, paid a visit to this edifice after it had been entered by the mon- 
sters already referred to. The ruin was prodigious. The floor was covered 
for several inches in depth with the debris of broken glass, vases, urns, 
statuary, the precious dust of their contents, and charred bits of wood and 
bone, mingled with the fresh splinters of the shelves, desks, and cases in 
which they had been preserved. Not a single bit of anything that could be 
broken or burnt any smaller, had been exempt from reduction by ham- 
mer or fire. The glass was smashed to atoms, the statues pounded to pieces. 
The only parallel to this scene of absolute demolition was within some of the 
finest houses in the town, such as that of the Governor, where the ruin was 
equally indiscriminate and universal. In the Governor's house not a single 
article of furniture remained intact. The floors of the saloons were covered 
with fragments of costly mirrors. The locks of solid brass, the hinges and 
the window fastenings of the same material, were broken off or destroyed; 
not a single window had been left entire in the whole mansion. Legs of 
sofas, chairs, tables, bits of bureaux, library shelves, cushions of ottomans, 
and fauteuils ripped up, and the gilt-leather and damask coverings torn into 
shreds, lay in litter, mixed with the flocks and feathers of beds aud pillows, 
over the house ; anil State papers, documents connected with the government 
of the province, passports, &c, were all scattered about for an inch deep. 
Empty bottles in all the rooms showed that the depredators discovered the 
wine cellars early enough. The kitehens, pantries, servants' rooms and 
offices, had shared the same fate as the rest of the establishment. Wherever 
throughout the town the plunderers went, they tore up and threw all doc« 
uments about, so that the archives of Kertch have been utterly destroyed. 
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Yenikale was occupied on the 25th May. Nearly every house in the 
town was broken into and plundered, and the furniture smashed to pieces. 
Several buildings were set on fire, and were with difficulty extinguished ; 
and at one lime the greater part of the houses were threatened with destruc- 
tion, as the wind blew the flames in the direction of the, principal streets. A 
sergeant thus speaks of the scenes he witnessed : — ' War, in the manner it 
is carried on here, is a terrible affair. It is all very fine when carried on at 
a distance ; but, when it comes home to a people, as is now the case here, 
and especially with the French and the Turks as invaders, it is horrible to 
contemplate. The French, when let loose in a town, as wasthe case in Yeni- 
kale, get literally into a state of madness. Their thirst for plunder leads them 
into the most frightful extravagances. They break into every place they 
come to, carry off whatever they take a fancy for, and break, ruin, and des- 
troy everything else that comes in their way. Men, women, and children, 
old age and infancy are alike to them in their frightful state of plundering, 
inebriation and madness. May God, in his mercy, keep our country and 
hearths from the polluting and devastating hand of an invading foeman, of 
whatever country or nation, as the most civilined mode of warfare is a curse 
that is altogether intolerable. With all the exaggeration of my ideas with 
regard to the righteousness of the present war, it is impossible to look round 
and see what suffering is brought upon the heads of the innocent as well as 
the guilty, without being ready to curse war, with ail that uphold it, or look 
with a favorable eye upon it.' 

On paying a second visit to Kertch, the Times correspondent saw in 
every direction, wherever the eye turned up or down the streets, men 
hurrying away with bundles under their arms, with furniture on their 
backs, or staggering under the influence of drink and bedding, down to 
the line of boats which were lying at the sea wall, laden to the thwarts 
with plunder. The fate of nearly every house of good condition was soon 
apparent. The windows were broken, the doors smashed open, and men 
went in and out like bees in a hive. 

Within four days after the squadron passed the Straits of Kertch, they had 
destroyed 245 Russian vessels employed in conveying provisions to the Rus- 
sian army in the Crimea, and corn, flourand bread-stuffs, amounting to seven 
millions of rations, exclusive of 4,000,000 lbs of corn and 500,000 bis. of 
flour destroyed by the Russians at Kertch. One might wander, says an 
eve- witness twenty days after the capture, through streets of houses, good 
and indifferent, without finding anything new in the monotony of ruin. The 
market-place, which had been surrounded with small shops, many of which 
were kept open after our arrival, was gutted. The cellars under the houses 
had been ransacked, wine flowed in the gutters, barrels were knocked to 
pieces, and under the cover of the arcade the ground was covered for an inch 
in depth with bits of crockery, papers, framesof boxes, jars, bottles, and all the 
endless articles which once constituted the stock-in-trade and furniture. The 
butcher's shops, which offered little when the joints were gone, were never- 
theless broken up, and the heavy chopping blocks split up with vast ingenuity. 
The cafes and the drinking shops, or estaminet, had been scenes of grand 
carouses apparently, after which the jovial souls had knocked the establish- 
ments to atoms. A large arcade, inhabited by tradesmen, and resembling 
similar buildings of the second class in Turin, was gutted from top to bottom. 
The silence and desolation of places which a few days before were full of 
people, were exceedingly painful and distressing. They were found in every 
street, almost in every house, except when the noise of gentlemen playing on 
pianos with their boot-heels, or breaking up furniture, was heard within the 
houses, or the flames crackled within the walls. It was astonishing to find; 
that the humblest dwellings had not escaped. They must have been invaded 
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for the mere purpose of outrage, and from the love of mischief; for the most 
miserable of men could have but little hope of discovering within them booty- 
worthy of his notice. The Russians must remember that, with all this 
violence and destruction, we have spared their splendid villas and palaces, 
which for 10© miles stretch away in terraced lines along the south coast of 
the Crimea. The plunder, in fact, was not controlled at Kertch because our 
administrators were weak and imbecile; and our position required vigor, 
ability, and tact to prevent the commission of offences difficult to be repressed 
in the train of an army." — London Empire. 

An officer writing to the London Herald, says, " I went on shore to see 
the troops land, and was highly amused (.') About a couple of hundred fel- 
lows, soldiers and marines, English, French, Turks, made for a large house, 
from which the occupants fled in such haste that tbey left their dinner on the 
fire, and the cloth laid. The dinner consisted of a leg of mutton, pudding 
and vegetables ; and I happened to be one of a few who got a good dinner. 
The house was magnificently furnished. During dinner two Frenchmen 
played upon the piano, while two others danced on it ; presently our fellows 
(who evidently had no taste for music) chopped the instrument in pieces 
with a pickaxe. As the company finished their dinner they threw the plates 
and dishes through the windows ; some ran their bayonets through the pic- 
tures, some oil paintings, perhaps valuable; others amused themselves with 
burning the beautiful bound books; and there appeared to be a compelitton 
between half-a-dozen to see which could destroy the greatest quantity of fur- 
niture in the shortest time. By and by some eight or ten Frenchmen came 
out of the cellar where they had been locked down, when every one began 
to regret that he had not found out there was a cellar before. Of course, a 
general search was made, and in an incredibly short time there was not a full 
bottle or cask left. While this little piece was being acted within doors, a 
' grand divertisement' was being performed without. The conservatory, a 
very handsome building, about 150 feet long, was totally destroyed. To see 
the fellows chasing the pigs and poultry was pleasant enough, which were all 
killed as soon as caught, and cooked too. The village of Kamiesch was set 
on fire to cook by ; several fine cows were killed, and cut up with swords, 
cooked and eaten, in what is often called ' no time.' 

It seems that these outrages were in spite of efforts made to prevent them. 
The French patrols endeavored to preserve order, and succeeded to some ex- 
tent, but not till they had killed and wounded several Turks and Tartars. 
One miscreant was shot as he came down the street in triumph, waving a 
sword wet with the blood of a child whom he had hacked to pieces. Others 
were slain in the very act of committing horrible outrages. Some were borne 
off wounded to the prison or the hospital, and at last respect of life was 
established by its destruction. There was not, to be sure, a general massa- 
cre. Even savages would have refrained from slaughtering the inhabitants 
of a town which had submitted and thrown itself upon their mercy. It was 
with difficulty, however, that the French controlled the excesses of the 
Turks, and of some of their own countrymen. Some English merchant sai- 
lors next day, aided in the work of pillage and destruction." 

Such atrocities are inseperable from war ; and the only sure way to prevent 
the former, is to abolish the latter entirely. It turns men for the time into a 
kind of brutes or fiends, and the mad freaks of plunder, murder, and debauchery 
which they play are legitimate offshoots of the custom. It is the Devil's grand 
school of vice and villainy. 



